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S.A. Republic to Be Outs 


ide Commonwealth 


WHEN SOUTH AFRICA becomes a republic on May 31st, she will no longer be a member of the Common- 
wealth. This is the effect of a decision taken by Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd at last month’s Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in London. Dr. Verwoerd withdrew South Africa’s application for continued member- 


ship of the Commonwealth. 


At the meeting Dr. Verwoerd consented to a full airing of 
views on South Africa’s policies which were subjected to sharp 
attacks, mainly by Afro-Asian premiers. These premiers per- 
sisted in demands which amounted to interference in South 
Africa’s internal affairs to an extent which no self-respecting 
member of any voluntary association could tolerate. 


REACTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The announcement came as a shock to most South Africans 
since earlier reports had indicated that South Africa would 
remain in the Commonwealth. Furthermore, it was generally 
expected that South Africa’s wish to remain in the Common- 
wealth would be granted willingly and without reservations as 
was done previously, with South Africa’s participation, in the 
cases of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Nigeria. At this 
conference, Prime Ministers from some of these very countries 
showed a spirit of hostility —even of vindictiveness — which 
amazed and shocked the South African leaders. 

At first, there was some panic selling on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange. The volume of shares traded was small, how- 
ever, and within the following days prices became steadier and 
showed an upward trend. 

Generally speaking, most South Africans seem not to have 
found fault with the Prime Minister’s decision. Feeling among 
South Africans was that Afro-Asian nations of the Common- 
wealth could not be allowed to dictate South Africa’s internal 


policies. The irony did not escape them that hostile criticism 
of South Africa came from leaders of countries,*such as Ghana, 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd arrive at their hotel in London. 





Personal 


ROTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 

MR. R. E. KLINGINSMITH of Unionvale, Missouri, and MISS 
PAULINE PHILMAN of Bell, Florida, recently arrived in South 
Africa to study at the University of Cape Town on Rotary 
International scholarships. They are among the 125 post- 
graduate students from 31 countries who have been granted 
scholarships by the Rotarians. Mr. Klinginsmith will pursue his 
studies in sociology. Miss Philman’s interests lie in the field of 
social science. She intends to become a teacher. 

South Africans studying in the United States this year on 
Rotary scholarships, are MR. CHRISTOPHER MURRAY of Port 
Elizabeth (University of Chicago) and MR. ANTHONY LANGE 
of Johannesburg (Yale University). 

EDITOR 

MR. ANTHONY HARRIGAN, Associate Editor of the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier, recently spent three weeks in 
South Africa on a fact-finding tour. 


STATE FILM CHIEF 

MR. A. CROUS, Chief of Film Productions in the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science, is to pay a short visit to the 
United States and Canada during May. Mr. Crous will survey 
educational film production, with special emphasis on the work 
done in the field of television. 

EDUCATOR 

DR. A. J. VAN ZYL, Principal of the Pretoria Technical Col- 
lege, is visiting the United States on a Carnegie Travel Grant 
during April to June. He is studying adult education programs at 
colleges and universities. 

VICE-CONSUL 

MR. N. C. KRUGER, assumed his duty in New York last 
month as Vice-Consul (Commercial). He was previously attached 
to the Export Promotion Section of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, Pretoria. 


OBITUARY 


DR. FRANS J. DU TOIT, Chairman of SASOL (oil-from-coal), 
and FOSKOR (phosphates) and a director of ISCOR (iron and 
steel), died suddenly in Bangkok, Thailand, on March 17. He 
was leading South Africa’s trade delegation to the Far East. 


SHEEP-FARMERS’ FRIEND 


MR. MALCOLM M. ALLISON, an American expert on the 
extermination of coyotes and predatory mammals, is at present 
visiting the Cape Province on the invitation of its Director of 
Nature Conservation. Mr. Allison hopes to apply with success 
the same methods used in killing coyotes against the jackal 
whose sheep-killing habits are costing Cape farmers millions 
of Rand each year. 





Profile: 


Mining Engineer 

AN AMERICAN mining engineer and vice president of New- 
mont Mining Corporation has so much confidence in South 
Africa’s future that he plans to retire there. 

Marcus David Banghart, called “Bang” by his friends, was 
born in Johnstown, Nebr., and educated in the Lincoln public 
schools before taking his B.Sc. in geology at the University of 
Nebraska. He began his career in the industry as a shift boss 
for Anaconda Copper in Butte, Mont., and got his first taste of 
work abroad in 1927, when he went to Ecuador to supervise 
operations for the South Amer- 
ican Development Company. 
From there he assumed pro- 
gressively more responsible 
positions with mining firms in 
Mexico, Nevada and California. 

He joined Newmont Mining 
Corporation in 1934 and 
worked with its subsidiaries in 
British Columbia and Ontario 
until 1940, when he was made general manager of the O’Okiep 
Copper Company at Nababiep in the northwestern Cape, 
South Africa. 

In 1947, his duties were expanded to include the post of 
general manager of the Tsumeb Corporation, another New- 
mont-managed property. Six years later, he was appointed 
managing director of both concerns. 

He became a vice president of Newmont in 1954 and re- 
turned to set up headquarters at Newmont'’s offices in New York 
City. Under his efficient stewardship, O’Okiep’s production of 
copper ore has grown from 960,000 short tons per year a 
decade ago to 1,775,000 now. Its smelter production has risen 
from 23,000 short tons to 39,000. 

The 1961 William Lawrence Saunders Medal for distinguished 
achievement in mining other than coal has been awarded to 
Mr. Banghart. The citation accompanying this high honor 
reads: “For the development of new mining techniques and 
overcoming many operating difficulties, resulting in O’Okiep 
and Tsumeb becoming low-cost producers under his capable 
management.” 

Mr. Banghart was married in 1927 to the former Miss Lurena 
A. Black and they have five children. Their oldest son, David, 
is a graduate of Lehigh University and is now serving with the 
American forces in Germany. Richard, a graduate of Montana 
School of Mines, is following in his father’s footsteps and is a 
mining engineer with Tsumeb. John is doing his military service 
with the Marines, and Peter is still a student at the University 
of Nebraska. Their only daughter, Lurena Gayle, graduated 
from Johns Hopkins and is now working in a hospital in Cape 





Town. 

The Bangharts expect to give up their home in Greenwich, 
Conn., when they move to Cape Town upon his retirement. Their 
many years of residence in the Union and South West Africa 
have convinced them that the people of South Africa—Bantu, 
Coloureds and white—are solving the problem of living and 
working together in harmony. 
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S.W.A. Elections 


IN THE ELECTIONS for the South West African Legislative 
Assembly held on March 8, the National Party increased its 
overall majority by 18 per cent in the total number of votes 
polled, as compared with the General Election of 1958. 

There was, however, no change in the number of seats held 
by the National Party and the Opposition, the United National 
South West Party, namely 16 and 2 respectively. 

According to “Die Burger” (Cape Town), National Party 
circles in Parliament consider the election significant and en- 
couraging. In South West Africa the National Party has been 
in power since 1950. 

The South West Africa Legislative Assembly meets in Wind- 
hoek to consider matters which pertain to its internal manage- 
ment. From among themselves, the legislators elect four men 
who, together with the Administrator appointed by the Union 
Government, form the Executive Authority to carry out laws 
passed by the Assembly. 


New Desalting Plant 


LUDERITZ, a minor port in South West Africa, will get twice 
as much water at half the present price by September. A 
Glasgow firm will supply a $252,000 sea-water distillation plant 
capable of producing 120,120 gallons of fresh water a day. 

At present the municipal distillation plant, one of two now 
working, produces 40,040 gallons a day. The Railway Adminis- 
tration’s plant there produces much less. 

A new technique will be used in the plant cutting the cost 
of producing fresh water to half the present price. 

Customers in Luderitz now pay more than $8 per 1,000 gal- 
lons of water: In Johannesburg water sells for 42 cents per 1,000 
gallons. 


Teathic: Teautins 


BECAUSE of the seriousness of the traffic problem, a BAW 
motorcysle, costing $1,058, is to be acquired for the second 
Traffic Officer at Walvis Bay, S.W.A., reports the Namib Times. 
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The Post Office at Windhoek, capital of South West Africa. 





Piet Sithole knows what SANTA care means. In August, 
1955, the 5-year-old boy whose mother had died of TB was 
brought to SANTA’s Pretoria clinic, weighing only 18 lbs. 
Now, the healthy schoolboy who lives with his grandmother can 
smile at a magazine article describing his former plight. 


SANTA Fights 1.B. 


THE DRIVE to stamp out tuberculosis in South Africa got a 
boost recently when the American industrialist Mr. Charles 
W. Engelhard opened the Charles Hurwitz Center at Barag- 
wanath near Johannesburg. 

“Work at this center can show to the outside world what is 
being done in this country for the less-privileged, irrespective 
of their color or religion,” said Mr. Englehard. 

The sanatorium has accommodation for 400 patients, includ- 
ing 120 children. It is named after Dr. Charles Hurwitz, who 
was for many years chairman of the Johannesburg branch of 
SANTA (South African National Tuberculosis Association). 

It is the twenty-third of the thirty-three SANTA centers for 
treatment of TB sufferers throughout the Union. Since it opened 
informally last April, 1,200 patients have been treated, of 
whom 750 have so far been discharged. Six hundred of these 
were completely cured. 


MOBILE X-RAY UNITS 

Two X-ray vans are being operated in Johannesburg by the 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. These are cap- 
able of handling between 500 and 600 people a day and are 
available to commerce and industry free of charge. 

A factory wishing to have its staff X-rayed simply indexes its 
personnel on cards (provided free). On the day of the examina- 
tion, each employee hands in his own card which is coded with 
the X-ray film. Films are processed and examined by a qualified 
radiologist who submits a written report on each case. 

When X-rays reveal tuberculosis or other unsuspected patho- 
logical chest conditions, the persons are informed and advised 
to visit a chest clinic or private doctor. 

During 1959, 57,468 non-whites and 25,855 whites were 
X-rayed. 





How the Commonwealth 
Developed 


THE REPUBLIC of South Africa will be constituted on May 
31st. Throughout the existence of the Commonwealth, South 
Africa’s people have played an important part in its life, and 
South African statesmen have had leading roles in its consti- 
tutional development from an old-style Empire to a group of 
friendly, closely linked but wholly independent States. 

The concept of “common status” was originated by a Cana- 
dian editor, Mr. J. W. Dafoe of the Winnipeg Free Press, but 
an Afrikaner, Gen. J. C. Smuts, created the term “Common- 
wealth of Nations.” At the Imperial War Conference of 1917, 
a Canadian Prime Minister, Sir William Borden, suggested that 
the constitutional relationships among the constituent members 
of the Empire be reformulated on the basis of the Dominions as 


independent nations. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Even further back in history, the concepts of the American 
Revolution were to influence the later colonial policies of Britain 
strongly. That influence probably formed the first underlying 
principles for the Statute of Westminster. Against this back- 
ground, the Dominion statesmen could realize peacefully the 
independence which the American colonies could only achieve 
through revolution. 

By 1909, constitutional developments in South Africa had 
progressed to the extent that the four colonies chose total 
unification over a federal form of government. The Union of 
South Africa was proclaimed on May 31, 1910, giving her 
dominion status. 

Although the term “dominion status” (generally used before 
World War |) only achieved international recognition in 1918, 
it still meant limited status. Even though the Dominions were 
co-signers of the Treaty of Versailles, Great Britain signed in 
the name of all. The Crown was thought to be indivisible, and 
decisions of the British Parliament on certain matters were con- 
sidered binding on the Dominions. None of them could there- 
fore be fully independent. 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

But far-reaching developments transformed the constitutional 
nature of the Commonwealth between 1926 and 1931. A South 
African Prime Minister, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog, supported by 
Mr. Mackenzie King of Canada, was responsible for the historic 
declaration at the Imperial Conference of 1926, opening the 
way for juridical adjustments. 

Britain and the Dominions, the declaration read, “are auton- 
omous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The climax was the adoption by the British Parliament in 1931 
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The House of Assembly in session at Cape Town. Govern- 
ment members are seated on the left and members of the 
Opposition on the right. 


of the Statute of Westminster—that most important piece of 
constitutional legislation which removed all the limitations to 
which the various Dominion Parliaments were subject. 

The South African Parliament subsequently incorporated the 
principles of the Statute of Westminster in its own Status Act, 
freeing it from the character of a colonial parliament subject 
to a sovereign parliament in Britain. As a consequence, there 
arose a controversy over the theoretical concept of the divisibil- 
ity of the Crown. Could the Sovereign, for example, declare the 
United Kingdom at war on the advice of the British Parliament 
and declare neutrality for South Africa on the advice of the 
Union Parliament? 

This controversy disappeared in 1939 when the Crown func- 
tioned for the first time as a divisible Crown. England declared 
war against Germany on September 3rd; South Africa declared 
war on September 6 upon a decision of the South African 
Parliament; and Canada only went to war on September 10. 

When India retained membership of the Commonwealth as a 
republic in 1949, with the approval of all the other members, 
the question of the divisibility of the Crown finally lost the 
theoretical significance it had already lost in practice. 

Through the years, the term “British Commonwealth” offi- 
cially superseded the term “British Empire” in referring to 
member-states. Eventually even the qualifying “British” was 
dropped. 

At the insistence of South Africa’s Prime Minister, the late 
Dr. D. F. Malan, the Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1949 con- 
firmed that the designation of the Sovereign as Head of the 
Commonwealth does not imply any constitutional. function by 
virtue of that headship, but serves only to symbolize the tie 
between the constituent members of the Commonwealth. 

The decision by Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd at the 
recent conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London 


to withdraw South Africa’s application to remain in the Com- 
monwealth, means the end of a relationship that existed for | 


51 years. 
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PRIME MINISTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where oppression and discrimination are openly practiced and 
where the basic principles of democracy are flouted. 


On his arrival at Jan Smuts Airport, Dr. Verwoerd received 
a hero’s welcome from a crowd of 50,000. Between ten and 
twenty thousand people were present to cheer him in Cape 
Town. In Pietermaritzburg, Natal, one thousand people staged 
a march of protest, while some 2,000 demonstrated at the City 
Hall in Johannesburg to signify their protest against the decision 
which would take the country out of the Commonwealth. 


REASONS FOR DECISION 


In the House of Assembly, the Prime Minister proposed a 
special debate on the government's decision. He also offered 
to provide privately to the leaders of the United and Progressive 
parties such information on the conference which could not 
be made public. 

Dr. Verwoerd told the House that he had taken the decision 
for these three reasons: 

— The view had been taken that South Africa’s color policies 
would no longer be regarded as a domestic matter. At all 
times, at the conference or in future, there would conse- 
quently be continuous interference in the country’s domes- 
tic affairs; 

— There was the threat that certain members would, at any 
future time and even at the conference, move the expulsion 
of South Africa from the Commonwealth. The status of 
South Africa as a republic or a monarchy had nothing to 
do with the matter and had only been grasped as an 
expedient; 

— Certain members made it clear that they would have to 
consider their own position in the Commonwealth, if South 
Africa remained. The Prime Minister felt South Africa had 
no right to place her friends in the Commonwealth in the 
invidious position of having to choose between one and 
the other. 

OUT OF HIS WAY 


In a statement in London before his return, the Prime Minister 
said he had gone out of his way to try to meet the wishes of 
the Afro-Asian-Canadian bloc. Naturally, he could not allow 
them to rule his country by submitting to their demands that 
South Africa should change her policies. 

He had in fact agreed to inclusion in the draft communique 
of the most condemnatory attitudes taken by this group. Appar- 
ently the Afro-Asian-Canadian constellation did not expect 
him to make these considerable concessions, after they had 
brushed aside his former proposals. . 

“At Wednesday afternoon's session, (March 15), they then 
resorted to unbridled attacks,” Dr. Verwoerd said. “There were 
sharp attacks by the Prime Ministers of India, and Nigeria, and 
Dr. Nkrumah gave notice that he would have to reserve his 
position and might either have to move for the expulsion of 


Mr. Menzies’ Views 


At a press conference in London, Mr. Robert Menzies, Prime 
Minister of Australia, said it was his opinion that Dr. Verwoerd 
had no other choice than to withdraw his application for mem- 
bership. He would have done exactly the same if he were in 
Dr. Verwoerd’s position. 

Mr. Menzies continued: “One of the reasons Dr. Verwoerd 
had in mind was greatly to his credit. This is that if he had 
remained and his application for continued membership was 
approved, he would have stayed within the Commonwealth 
and divided his colleagues into those who still desired to exclude 
him and those who continued to desire that South Africa remain 
a member of the Commonwealth. Rather than lay the rest of us 
open to this danger, he decided to withdraw his application and 
avoid the difficulty.” 

He added that he wished to make no secret of his own view 
of the matter: he wanted to keep South Africa within the 
Commonwealth. 


South Africa from the Commonwealth, or Ghana herself might 
decide to withdraw from the Commonwealth. 

“In view of what transpired at this meeting and the spirit of 
vindictiveness shown by a number of Prime Ministers, it was 
clear that South Africa was not welcome as a member of the 
Commonwealth. It was also clear that the United Kingdom 
would continue to be involved in such quarrels while the real 
spirit of the Commonwealth should be to concentrate on points 
of agreement and not on differences. 

“In the circumstances, | had no option but to withdraw my 
request that South Africa should retain Commonwealth mem- 
bership after becoming a republic on May 31.” 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Severance of ties with the Commonwealth would not mean 
an automatic end of preferential trade agreements, which are 
contractual bilateral pacts concluded in the mutual interest. 
Dr. Verwoerd made it clear in London that his decision should 
not have the slightest effect on the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between South Africa and the United Kingdom. 

South Africa will remain a member of the sterling area. In 
addition, arrangements could be made with regard to defence 
and other matters. South Africa is Britain’s fifth best customer 
after the United States, Australia, Canada and West Germany. 














Trade Mission's Visit 


BY ARRANGEMENT with the United States Departments of 
State and Commerce, a South African Trade Mission is visiting 
the United States and Canada during the period April 10 to 
May 23, 1961. 

The Mission is under the leadership of Dr. H. J. van Eck, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Industrial Development 
Corporation of South Africa. 

The main objectives of the Mission are firstly to investigate 
the possibilities of increased two-way trade between South 
Africa and the United States, with special emphasis on South 
African exports, and secondly to give information regarding 
investment opportunities in South Africa to financiers and indus- 
trialists, with a view to encouraging the establishment of new 
industries or expanding existing industries in South Africa. 

The Mission is one of three similar missions which the South 
African Government is sending to Europe, the Far East and 
North and South America, as part of its program to expand 
South African foreign trade and to encourage the further 
industrial development of South Africa. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


As far as the United States is concerned economic relations 
are already well developed. United States exports to South 
Africa amounted to $280,000,000 in 1960, of which industrial 
machinery and parts proved to be the largest item. Among 
other items are chemical and related goods, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automobiles and accessories, synthetic fibre goods and 
cotton products. 

Imports from South Africa during the last year were recorded 
as $104,000,000, the chief items being raw materials, mainly 
ores and metals, diamonds and other minerals, and unprocessed 
wool as the largest single item. 

Private United States investments in South Africa are esti- 
mated at approximately $600,000,000. It is hoped, however, 
that the Mission will be instrumental in bringing about a sub- 
stantial expansion in economic relations between the two 


countries. 
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The Administrative block of the Johannesburg station today. 








The Johannesburg station in 1892 when the fwst railway 
linked the city with Cape Town. 


Barometer of Prosperity 


AS the largest single employer of labour, the South African 
Railways and Harbours Administration have a labour force of 
approximately 214,000 employees of which slightly more than 
half are whites. Its wage bill amounts annually to about 
$304,000,000 and it is estimated that more than 10 per cent 
of the country’s white population is dependent upon the Rail- 
ways for a livelihood. 

This was stated during the presentation of the 1961-62 
Budget by Transport Minister Ben Schoeman when he told 
Parliament that he expects a record surplus of about $27,580,- 
000 for the financial year ending March 31, instead of a deficit 
of $5,000,000 estimated last year. 

The Administration, which also includes the South African 
Airways, is the largest single buyer in South Africa and in this 
respect serves as a market for the products of all sectors of the 
economy. Total purchases in the country alone amount to 
approximately $238,000,000 per year. Foreign purchases now 
make up only 13 per cent of the total compared with 52 per cent 
in 1910. 

ROLE IN ECONOMY 

The percentage contribution of the Railways to the national 
income remains more or less constant and in 1958-59 amounted 
to seven per cent, compared with approximately 12 per cent by 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries, 10 per cent by the gold 
mining industry and 12 per cent by commerce. 

The Railway Administration’s primary function, in terms of 
the country’s constitution, is to provide an efficient and cheap 
transport service to all sectors of the national economy. Its 
services are so closely connected with commerce and industry, 
agriculture, mining and the general public that the Railways 
are often referred to as a reliable barometer of the country’s 
economic prosperity. 

Total estimated revenue in respect of all services for the new 


_ 


financial year amounts to $603,244,600 which, compared with | 


an income of about $39,000,000 during 1911-12, indicates the 
phenominal progress since Union in 1910. Today the Railways’ 
track mileage is 13,500 miles carrying a goods traffic of about 


88,000,000 tons per year. 
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Suds, Coal, Rock ’n Roll 


@ COLGATE-PALMOLIVE has opened a new $3,500,000 
detergent washing powder factory in Boksburg, Transvaal, 
which uses mostly materials of South African origin. 

@ THE PHILIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, in 
partnership with the Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa, recently established the new $2,380,000 Philips 
carbon black factory at Port Elizabeth. 

@ THE SONY Corporation of Japan recently signed a 
$8,400,000 agreement with a South African company, Tele- 
vision and Electrical Distributors (Pty.) Ltd., for the assembly 
and distribution of Sony transistor radios in South Africa and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The production of 
both portable and table models up to the value of $1,120,000 
per year is envisaged. 


Bushveld Copper Minec 


THE NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION OF AMERICA and 
the Rio Tinto group of London has formed the Phalaborwa 
Mining Company to exploit a very large deposit of low-grade 
copper ore at Phalaborwa in the northeastern Transvaal. A 
pilot plant for the extraction of the copper ore has recently 
been completed, with a crusher plant already in operation. 

Treatment of the copper ore still presents metallurgical 
problems, but it is hoped that these will be solved by the pilot 
plant. The initial output will be approximately 100 tons per 
day. If the test project proves successful, up to $84,000,000 
may be spent on the development of the mine. 

During the past few years Phalaborwa has sprung up on 
the bushveld into a busy mining town. The Transvaal Ore 
Company exploits the vermiculite deposit which is one of the 
largest in the world, while the Government-sponsored FOSKOR 
plant produces phosphate concentrates for the fertilizer indus- 
try. Both these undertakings have steadily expanded their 


activities. 
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EXPENDITURES on the development of the Bantu homelands 
have been increased to R17,500,000 ($24.5 million), of which 
R2,000,000 ($2.8 million) would be for buying land to increase 
the area of those territories and the rest for direct development, 
the Minister of Finance announced in his budget speéch. 

An amount of $6,720,000 is to be spent on urban settlements 
in the Bantu areas. Another $2,800,000 was allocated to estab- 
lish industries in border areas. 

In previous years the Government has spent considerable 
amounts to clear up the chaotic slum conditions in urban Bantu 
residential areas. The back of that task has been broken and 
the Government was able to allocate more money for the Bantu’ 
homelands. Dr. Dénges said this was only a beginning; more 
funds would be necessary later. 

The Minister also announced the formation of a development 
and investment corporation for the Cape Coloured people with 


an initial capital of $700,000. 


Expansive Budget 


FINANCE MINISTER Dr. T. E. Dénges last month presented 
his third budget since becoming Minister of Finance under 
historic circumstances. It was the first budget expressed in the 
new decimal monetary unit and also the first to provide for 
Government expenditure under the Republic of South Africa. 

Dr. Dénges said he had prepared the budget under two 
assumptions. The first was that South Africa would remain a 
member of the Commonwealth. The second was that the country 
would no longer be in the Commonwealth. Should this occur, 
the Minister said it need not have any real effect on South 
Africa’s trade and financial relations and would therefore 
require no alterations in the original estimates and proposals. 

“An economy which could afford an increase of imports of 
R133,000,000 ($186 million) above the 1959 level, as well as 
an outflow of capital to the tune of R162,000,000 ($227 million). 
and still present a radiant look can certainly not be a patient 
suffering from any serious or dangerous disease,” said Dr. 
Dénges. 

RISE IN RESERVES 

Reserves declined during 1960 mainly as a result of increased 
imports and a net capital outflow of R78,000,000 ($109 million), 
compared with 1959. These unfavourable developments were 
offset by a modest increase in exports of merchandise and a 
rise in gold production. Despite the steep rise in imports, the 
balance of payments on current account showed a net surplus 
of R30,000,000 ($42 million) last year. Together with the rela- 
tively high level of reserves at the beginning of 1960, this 
enabled South Africa to weather the large outflow of capital. 
The Minister said it was a remarkable performance that South 
Africa could withstand a capital outflow of this magnitude 
without serious repercussions. 

During the last quarter of last year, the net outflow of capital 
declined considerably. Since the beginning of 1961 reserves 
had risen substantially and stood at R193,800,000 ($271 million) 
during the second week of March. 

To the foreign investor and communist trouble-maker alike 
the Minister gave the assurance that South Africa was prepared 
and determined to guarantee stability and peace. 

Ali the branches of the economy shared in the progress of 
the country and contributed to the increase of the net national 
income which amounted to R4,034,800,000 ($5,648,720,000) 
for the year ended June 30, 1960—8.6 per cent above the. 
figure for the preceding year. 

A surplus of R34,000,000 ($47.6 million) is expected in the 
current financial year which would be transferred to the loan 
account. The Minister budgeted for a surplus of $357,000 next 
year on a total revenue of R720,000,000 ($1,008 million). 

Among other steps announced, were— 

@ 5 per cent discount of personal income tax. 

@ 3 per cent discount on company tax. 

@ Increased capital depreciation allowances for base min- 
eral mines. 

@ Increased customs and excise duties on motor cars. 

@ Increased defence allocations, mainly for internal security. 











New York’s Times Square justly deserves its nickname of 


"the Great White Way.” 


The “Gotham’ 


IN THE HEART of South Africa’s industrial, mining, financial 
and commercial life lies Johannesburg, city of over one million 
population. A stroll down Commissioner Street is surprisingly 
reminiscent of a walk around New York’s Times Square. It seems 


as if the city’s entire population is racing around the downtown © 


area, shopping in huge department stores, grabbing the quick 
“businessman’s lunch,” rushing to keep important appointments. 

Theater-goers, dressed in their smartest, dot the downtown 
streets at night. For Johannesburg, like New York, is the leading 
cultural center in her country. Ballet, opera and shows (many 
recently hailed on Broadway) attract thousands nightly. Blazing 
marquees announce the latest movies from Hollywood. Here, 
too, raucus vaudeville houses of the early 20th century were 
soon replaced with the wonders of the silver screen. 

Also like New York, Johannesburg is the focus of the finan- 
cial and industrial complex of the country. And Americans have 
played an important part in her history since the opening up 
of the area after the discovery of vast gold and diamond de- 
posits during the latter half of the last century. Cecil John 
Rhodes selected an American engineer, Gardner F. Williams, 
to head his mammoth diamond mining concern, the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines. 

The first Government Mining Engineer of the Boer Republic 
of the Transvaal was an American, E. Woodford. California 
mining methods became standard practice and American engi- 
neers provided the technical knowledge on which the world’s 
largest gold mining industry was built. 

Since 1916, New York’s Wall Street has had a stake in the 
gold mines. Ford opened its first assembly plant at Port Eliz- 


NL 
Twist Street, Johannesburg, cuts its way in a ribbon of bril- 
liance towards the mine dumps in the distance. 





of South Africa 


abeth in 1925, and names like General Motors, Firestone, 
Studebaker, U.S. Rubber and hundreds of others can be read 
on big industrial plants in South Africa today. 

As in New York, bits of conversation in almost all the world’s 
tongues can be heard. In addition to English and Afrikaans, 
one may hear Chinese, French or Portuguese. Languages of 
Africa—Xhosa, Zulu, Sotho and many others—are also heard 
on the sidewalks of the “City of Gold,” the modern metropolis 
which grew from the rowdy mining camps of only seventy-five 
years ago. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SCOPE is published as a service to North 
American readers interested in South African affairs. All arti- 
cles and news items may be reprinted with or without acknowl- 
edgement. Photographs for publication (and also free subscrip- 
tions) may be obtained by writing the nearest information 
office. 

United States: Information Service of South Africa, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Canada: The Information Adviser, Office of the High Com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa, 15 Sussex — Ot- 
tawa 2, Ontario. 

Editor: J. H. du Plessis Asst. Editor: K. S. Jarratt — 


REGISTRATION 


This material is filed with the Department of Justice where the 
required registration statement, in terms of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act, of the Information Service of South Africa, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., as an agency of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa, is available for inspection. Registration 
does not indicate approval or disapproval of this material by the 
United States Government. 
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Psychology of Work: 
Tests and Motives 


THE INFLUENCE of motivation on the work of Bantu em- 
ployees has been the object of an intensive study by the 
National Institute for Personnel Research of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The Institute’s Director, 


Dr. Simon Biesheuvel, recently outlined the results of this study. - 


Bantu workers can be classified in motivation according to 
whether they come from rural or urban areas. The rural Bantu 
is mainly a target worker who wants to make enough money 
to return to his family. 

The motivation of the more educated urban Bantu is much 
more complicated and a thorough survey of the subject re- 
vealed that opportunities for advancement in a job is the most 
important factor. Then come, in order of importance, pay, 
security, good management practices and happy relations on 
the job. 

Dr. Biesheuvel, visiting the United States under the U.S.-S.A. 
Leader Exchange Program, told a radio audience that adapt- 
ability tests are designed to classify prospective workers into 
three major categories: mechanical duties, non-mechanical 
duties and supervisory duties. Since language is a major barrier, 
tests are administered by silent movies and simple apparatus. 

Movies are used, said Dr. Biesheuvel, because many of the 
Bantu have not learned to interpret ordinary pictures. They 
tend to interpret pictures two dimensionally so that distance 
relationships have no meaning. Movies give a sense of reality 
which static pictures don’t convey. He pointed out that African 
art, which shines in musical expression, has never developed 
perspective in the decorative arts. 

In addition to adaptability tests, leadership testing is also 
administered by the Institute. Small groups of men are given a 
physical task which requires teamwork. Usually one man will 
stand out for his capacity to direct others and for their willing- 
ness to follow his direction. Dr. Biesheuvel pointed out that this 
type of testing has proved itself especially valuable in mine 
work where the efficiency of first-line supervision is of great 
assistance in production. 

Tests developed by the Institute are now being used in 
Northern Rhodesia and a center has been set up in Kenya 
which uses the Institute’s testing programs. 


More, Better Bantu Land 


A FIVE-YEAR PLAN to develop the Bantu areas has been 
announced by the Minister of Bantu Administration, Mr. Daan 


de Wet Nel. Proposals for the program (1961-66) include the 


reclamation, rehabilitation and development of the soil and 
natural resources of the existing Bantu areas, the purchase of 
land to enlarge the Bantu national units and an information 
program to acquaint the Bantu with the aims of the five-year 
plan. 
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These Bantu take a series of tests at the CS1.R.’s National jm» 
Institute of Personnel Research. Form-board tests like the one 
above help detect potential supervisory material by measuring 
spatial judgment and ability to profit by experience. Abacus 
tests, shown below, measure visual memory and ability to think 





analytically. 
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This leadership test requires a team of six men to take them- 
selves and a heavy pipe through three rubber tires suspended on 
a frame, without using the frame for support or touching the 
ground between it. The task requires cooperation and directed 
effort. 
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Two lovely ladies of Johannesburg’s Chinese community bid 
farewell to Dr. Shen at Jan Smuts Airport. 


Chinese Minister 
Visits Union 


MEMBERS of the Chinese community in South Africa are 
“happy and contented,” according to Dr. Sampson C. Shen, 
Minister of Information of the Republic of China. Dr. Shen paid 
an unofficial visit to the Union recently during a tour he made 
to “look around” Africa in general, following an official visit 
to Libya and Liberia. 

While in Johannesburg, he attended a party given in his 
honor by the Chinese Consul-General, Mr. Tsung-Han Liv. He 
also paid a courtesy visit to the Prime Minister in Pretoria and 
had the opportunity of talking with a number of other officials. 


A NATION OF BOOK LOVERS 


IN THE EARLY days of Johannesburg, one of the city’s lead- 
ing socialites called at a book store to buy an assortment of 
books to match her furniture. When asked whether she pre- 
ferred light or heavy classics, she replied that it didn’t matter 
as her carriage was waiting outside. 

Stories like this one enjoy great popularity in South Africa. 
For in the country today, people are avid readers. South 
Africans are among the world’s leading buyers of books. 
Estimates put the annual sale of books at about 20,000,000. 
Most of these are imported, but more than 1,500,000 books 
are produced in the Union per year. Books are printed in the 
country’s two official languages, English and Afrikaans, and 
also in a number of African languages. 

All the country’s libraries are linked by an exchange system 
so that every library member has access to any book in any 
library in the Union. There are also bookmobiles which tour 
the rural areas on a regular schedule. “Libraries-by-mail” like 
the State Library in Pretoria send out books to borrowers 
through the post. 

When South Africa became a nation in 1910, there were 
already 104 public libraries in the country with about 600,000 
books in all. In the past fifty years, the number of libraries has 
increased to more than 300 and over 6,000,000 titles are to be 
found on their shelves. 


A Leader Reads 


LAST November, Mr. Lee Gregory, the librarian at the | 
Joseph Mann Library in Two Rivers, Wisc., wrote the South } 
African Embassy asking for a letter from a prominent South 
African to help promote the theme “Leaders Are Readers.” 
He wanted the letter to stimulate international understanding 
and to inspire good reading habits among his young people 
during National Library Week (April 16 through 22). 

He got the letter, which read: } 








“WE ARE today living in a rapidly changing world in 
which values and standards until quite recently universally 
accepted as the yardsticks of mankind’s progress, have |} 
been completely changed. Distance is no longer an ob- 
stacle and the mysteries of space are slowly revealing 
themselves to man’s probing instruments. Science has 
opened new vistas in all its branches, vistas undreamed of 
half a decade ago, and confidently promises further and 
even more astounding achievements. } 

“South Africa too has played a part in this vast kaleido- 
scope of progress; in science, health, education, business, 
art and industry, it has done advanced pioneer work. 

“In order, however, to make the fullest, most profitable 
use of this vast progress, it must be turned to the benefit 
of mankind. Understanding of each other and each other's 
problems must be achieved. Each year, millions of words 
of copy either in the form of newspapers, magazines or 
books are run off the world’s presses and readers all over 
the globe either scan them hastily or seek to analyze the 
true meaning and significance of those printed words. 

“Words form the link of communication between people 
—they can bring understanding or misunderstanding ac- | } 
cording to how they are interpreted, or used. It should be 
the object of each reader to contribute towards understand- 
ing by reading with an open mind, by probing deeper than 
the surface of things, and of each writer to seek truth and 
not peddle propaganda. 

“Like the scientists of today, they must not be content } 
to accept the apparent appearance of a problem, but they 
should delve ever deeper in their efforts to seek the truth. 
Finding the truth brings understanding and understanding 


solves all problems.” 











“The final measure of the greatness of all peoples is the 
amount and standard of the literature arid art they have § 
produced. The world does not know that a people is great 
until that people produces great literature and art.” ; 


—James Weldon Johnson 
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College Chemistry by 
Correspondence 


A DEPARTMENT of Chemistry has been established at the 
University of South Africa, the Union’s unique university which 
is the first and only university in the world whose primary 
medium of instruction is via correspondence. 

Written tuition in the fields of language, philosophy, social 
sciences, law, education, theology and other subjects has long 
been provided by the University to students both in South Africa 
and abroad. A number of students in Europe and the United 
States are enrolled for courses, and the University draws stu- 
dents from many territories in Africa. Last year, total enrollment 
was 10,456. 

The large number of students and the difficulties of instruc- 
tion by correspondence, however, do not prejudice the quality 
of the University’s work. High standards make for a high rate 
of failure, but the students who work hard find at their disposal 
the best tutorial matter, excellent library facilities and a dedi- 
cated corps of lecturers. 

Since the University registers only those students who are 
unable to attend residential universities, it is essentially a 
university for adults. Students vary in age from 16-year-olds to 
people in their sixties, but the average age is 27. Most are 
employed and many have family commitments. 


Parliamentary Repartee 


THE NEW Speaker of the House of Assembly, Mr. H. J. 
Klopper, is proving himself to be more than the imposing figure 
of dignity he appears in his black silk robes, his snow-white 
hair brushed back severely. Every so often, this impressive 
image melts away unexpectedly, revealing a very human man 
with an impish sense of humor. And Mrs. Helen Suzman, Pro- 
gressive M.P. for Houghton, seems destined to provoke it most 
effectively. 

During a particularly unamusing debate, Mrs. Suzman, 
dressed in a pretty lilac suit in sharp contrast to her sombre- 
suited colleagues, was interrupted in her argument by Mr. B. 
van der Walt, a bachelor M.P. for Pretoria West (National 
Party). She abandoned her argument and set out to reply to 
the Member. 

But the Speaker pulled her up short, suggesting that she 
should not allow herself to be led astray by Honorable Members 
on the other side. Mrs. Suzman blushingly commented that her 
opponent would be the last one she’d allow to lead her astray. 

She had hardly started her speech once more when the 


Speaker interrupted her again for wandering off the subject. . 


When she protested that she was only replying to a passionate 
plea made by a Minister, the Speaker—a broad mischievous 
grin on his face—suggested: “The Hon. Member must not 
respond to all passionate pleas.” 

The House roared. 
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Sir John Maud (left) and Eric Rowan congratulate Sandra 


Reynolds on her election as South Africa’s “Sportsman of the 
Year” at a banquet in Johannesburg. 













































TENNIS STAR WINS AWARD 


SANDRA REYNOLDS, the chic 21-year-old tennis star from 
Bloemfontein, has been named “Sportsman of the Year” by 
the Rand Sports Writers Society. It is the first time since the 
award was initiated eleven years ago that a woman has re- 
ceived the title. 

Miss Reynolds, who has represented the Union 6n the tennis 
courts of ten different countries, made history last year by 
becoming the first South African woman to compete in the 
finals at the Wimbledon classic. She toured tennis circuits in 
the United States during the summer of 1959 when she won 
the American hard court title and, together with another South 
African Renee Schuurman, captured the Eastern Grass Court 
doubles crown. 


TRANSVAAL TOWER 


THE TALLEST man-made structure in Africa is being built by 
the South African Broadcasting Corporation at Johannesburg. 
The 760-foot concrete tower is the first of four V.H.F. radio 
transmitting stations to be constructed in the Transvaal. 

A public observation platform at 450 feet will be ready for 
use about the middle of next year. Elevators will whisk visitors 
from the reception room to the platform at a speed of 500 feet 
a minute. More than 6,000 tons of concrete and steel will go 
into the structure, built to withstand winds of up to 120 knots. 


Don’t Look Down! 


KIMBERLEY, South Africa’s diamond city, has succeeded in 
getting people to come thousands of miles just to look at noth- 
ing. The fact that it’s the biggest slice of nothing in the world 
may have added to the success. Figures just released show that 
40,000 people visited Kimberley’s “Big Hole,” the biggest man- 
made crater in the world, last year. The “Big Hole” is all that 
remains of the fabulous Kimberley Diamond Mine. It has a 
diameter of 1,500 feet. (If the Empire State Building were laid 
across it, there would be 352 feet to spare.) 





This prehistoric Baobab tree (Adansonia digitata) in the northern Transvaal is a self- 


contained wild life sanctuary, sheltering birds, insects and reptiles in its irregular branches. 
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